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AN ADDRESS FROM THE MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS, IN LONDON, 
To Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, on the pre- | 


sent state of what is termed the church-rate ques- 


tion. 
DEAR FriENDs,—Our attention has _ been | 


turned, with Christian interest, to the present | 
position of our religious Society in reference to | 
the rates commonly called church-rates, and the! 
efforts made for their abolition. 

It can hardly be needful to remind any of our 
members of the purely religious grounds on which 
our Society has ever refused the payment of 
these rates ; yet, as this paper may fall into the 
hands of those who are not well acquainted with 
our Christian principles, it may be convenient at 
the outset, briefly to state the reasons of this re- | 
fusal :—viz. 


i 


Ist. Because they are exacted for the repair | 
and upholding of buildings wherein a mode of; 
worship is performed to which we entertain con- | 
scientious objections. 

2dly. Because they are levied to meet the ex- ' 
penses of ceremonials in religion, which, we 
believe, are not in accordance with the simplicity 
and the spirituality of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

3dly. Because man being accountable only to 
God for the exercise of his religion, we consider 
itan infringement on the rights of conscience to 
compel any to contribute, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to the support of a mode of worship from 
which they feel themselves religiously constrained 
dissent. 

This branch of our Christian testimony against 
ecclesiastical usurpation and oppression has sub- 
jected our members to suffering throughout the 
whole course of our history. A reference to the 
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criginal records of the Sufferings of Friends, 
preserved in forty-six folio volumes, in the Ree- 
ord Room at Devonshire House, London, and 
extending through 200 years down to the present 
time, and to Besse’s printed work intituled, Suj- 
erings of the People called Quakers, in two vol- 
umes folio, will show that, at the vey beginning 
of the Society, fines and imprisonment for non- 
attendance at the “ parish church,” and for non- 
payment of the rates imposed for its repair, went 
hand in hand; and the two are in fact, almost 
equally repugnant in principle to the rights of 
conscience. But though the former—the com- 
pulsion to attend the parochial worship—gradu- 
ally passed into desuetude, and was finally abol- 
ished by statute as the relic of a barbarous and 


| bigoted age, the latter—the tax for supporting 


it—has hitherto been suffered to remain as a blot 
upon our jurisprudence. 

The protest which the Society of Friends have 
uniformly borne against this unjust and oppres- 
sive impost, has been mainly the practical one 
of refusing the demand, and, as the inevitable 
consequence, suffering the penalty of the law, by 
imprisonment or distraint of goods; occasion- 
ally, however, accompanying that refusal by a 
bold and manly statement of the grounds of 
this protest at the vestry, or before the magis- 
trates who issued the warrant. 

Some mitigation of the law took place as early 
as the reign of William III., by simplifying and 
making less expensive the mode of recovering 
the rates, so that the oppressive proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the imprisonments 
for months, and even for years, which we find in 
the early records, for a demand of a few pence 
or shillings, have long practically ceased; and 
about twenty-one years ago imprisonment for 
these claims was, as respects our Society, abol- 


| ished. 


Whilst we bear in mind theapostolice language, 
that the servant of the Lord must not strive, and 
especially desire that the conduct of our mem- 
bers, in reference to this subject (based as the 
objection is on Christian principle), may be 
marked with meekness and forbearance, we are 
inclined to fear that, in many districts, the dan- 
ger has been rather of a want of zeal than of an 
excess of it, more particularly where the demand 
is small, and the mode of enforcing it has not 
been particularly oppressive. 
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Yet hes the | Society not be en n by any means in- | verted in into 10 majeaities in its favor. 


different, either in its collective « 
Yearly Meeting, or through its committee, the | 
Meeting for Sufferings, to the duty of pleading 
with the Legislature and the 
the total repeal of this obnoxious impost, as will 
be seen from the petitions enumerated below.* 
In the year 1833 this rate, or at least the cess 


which corresponds to it, was entirely abolished | 


in Ireland, and provision was made in lieu thereof 
out of the temporalities of the Irish Church Es- 
tablishment. On that occasion many of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, both in England and Ire- 
land, fully admitted the injustice of these rates ; 
amongst others, Dr. Burton, the Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, ex- 
pressly saying —“ If a person is not a member 


of the Church of England, I can hardly think | 


it right to make him pay for the expense of the 


fabric, or for any of the appendages of a worship | 


in which he takes no part.” 

Since that time public opinion has made rapid 
strides towards a similar result in this country. 
In a large number of towns, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, the rate is virtually 
abolished by the refusal of the vestry to make it, 
or by the substitution of voluntary collections 


amongst the members of the Church of England, 


and the former course has received considerable 


encouragement from the final decision of the | 


House of Lords in the Braintree case. 
evidence given 


In the 
before the Committee of the 


House of Commons on this subject in 1851, it| 


was stated that, in the principal towns of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, church-rates 
been abandoned for some years; and it also ap- 
pears, from the evidence taken before the 


had | 
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committee, that in Newcastle, Plymouth, Leices- | 


ter, Birmingham, Carlisle, Stoekport, Brighton, 
Rochdale, Middlesborough, Hackney, and many 
other places, these rates are nearly or quite ex- 


tinct. 


this impost, not only on religious, but 
legal and constitutional grounds ; an opinion not 


'on the higher 
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And even in 


capacity, as a) ‘the House of Lords there are some indications, 


| though certainly less abundant, of an improved 


| tone of feeling ; so that there is ground to hope 
Government for | 


that the opinion expressed by a distinguished 
member of that House, the late Lord Wharn- 


| cliffe, may yet be verified, namely—“ That any 


one who looks at the state of public feeling 
throughout this country, must admit that the 
church rates cannot be much longer collected in 
England.” 

Many of our fellow-subjects, and fellow Chris- 
tians of other denominations, who have mani- 
fested a strong opposition to these rates, have 
done so on the ground of their inconsistency 
with pure Christianity, and of their oppression of 
tender consciences ; whilst others, doubtless, who 
have taken part therein, have been influenced 
mainly by a sense of their injustice. The latter 
ground is clearly open to them as citizens of afree 
state; nor is there anything in our position as 
Friends which precludes us, individually, from 
the exercise of our civil privileges in promoting 
their abolition on this lower ground. But it is 
ground alone that we can, as a 
church, protest against them, or are justified in 
refusing to pay them. We trust that this dis- 
tinction will be clearly maintained by all our 
members. 

In the present advancing state of the general 


| question, it becomes us attentively to review our 


position, and seriously to consider what should 
be the conduct of the Society of Friends, and of 
its members individually, in relation to it. After 
having been enabled, through Divine help, so 


| long to maintain this Christian testimony with- 
same | 


out flinching, not only by their writings and by 
their steady refusal to pay the demand, but also 


| . . . 
by suffering in estate, and in person also under 
severe imprisonment, how greatly would it be to 


| 
| 


| be deplored if Friends 


were not found now at 


| their post, and faithful to their Christian princi- 
From many of the publications which have} ples, when there is a reasonable prospect of com- 
been written on the subject, it is evident that| plete success, of the yoke being broken, and of 
there is an increasingly strong opinion against | justice being at length done to the rights of con- 


on | science in this matter. 


We are apprehensive that there is need of 


by any means confined to those in private sta-| more zeal and well-directed energy on the part of 


tions, but including, amongst many others, the | 
present Chief-Justice of England himself; nor | 
restricted to those who hold what are called libe- 
ral opinions, but comprising many men who are 
regarded as decidedly conservative in regard to 
the institutions of the country. 

In the House of Commons, the majorities 
against the abolition of these rates have gradu- 
ally lessened, until at length nay have been con- 


[*Five petitions since 1836 from the Meeting for 
Sufferings to the House of Commons aré enumerated, 
also one petition from the Meeting for Sufferings and 
one from the Yearly Meeting to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and a personal application to Government by 
a deputation from the Meeting for Sufferings.] 


Friends in their different localities, to contribute 
their full quota towards the accomplishment of 
this important religious and national object— 
THE ENTIRE ABOLITION OF THESE RATES ; rates 
imposed for the exclusive benefit of one sect, to 
the oppression of the consciences of those wh 
dissent from it. 

If, in the present state of the question, the 
zeal of the friends of religious liberty should 
wax cold, there is reason to fear that the object 
now so clearly within their reach may elude their 
grasp altogether, and a measure of imperfect 
compromise be substituted for that complete and 
unqualified abolition, which is the only true mode 
of dealing with an unjust and oppressive impost. 
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Much will, we believe, depend upon the pro-| members to be true and faithful to their princi- 
ceedings of the present session of Parliament. | ples, and neither directly nor indirectly to assent 
Notice has already been given by Sir William | to anything which can compromise them. May 
Clay of the introduction of a bill for the aboli-| we all, both by word and deed, firmly, yet meek- 
tion of church-rates throughout England and| ly, uphold this testimony amongst our neighbors 
Wales. If constituencies are on the alert, and | and fellow-subjects, and endeavor to diffuse just 
place themselves in direct and judicious commu- | views respecting it ; thatso nothing may be lacking 
nication with their respective representatives in |on our part towards the immediate and complete 
Parliament, it will tend, not only to keep those} removal from our jurisprudence of a law incon- 
members who generally support the cause of civil | sistent with moral justice, with religious liberty, 
and religious liberty up to the mark, but to con-| and with genuine Christianity. Signed, in and 
vince and confirm the waverers, whilst those who | on behalf of the meeting aforesaid, the 6th of 
may be personally indifferent to the question, | the 2nd Month, 1857. 
may be induced to lend their aid in promoting Rosert Forster, Clerk. 
an object, in which it is so manifestly proper 
that their parliamentary conduct should conform 
to the wishes of those whom they represent; and 
a few such votes brought over to the right side 
would, in all probability, insure the success of 
the measure. 

Whilst, therefore, we desire for ourselves, and 
for our fellow-members, that we may be preserved 
from all political excitement, and may be enabled, 
in dependence on the Lord, to maintain our tes- 
timony as aChristian duty,on Christian grounds, 
and in a Christian spirit, as those who desire only 
the spread of the Truth as it is in Jesus in its 
purity, we would encourage our dear friends, in 
the present crisis of this question, to do what 
their hands find to do with energy, firmness, and 
sound judgment, as free and independent Bri- 
tish subjects and citizens. And we would ap- 
peal to our brethren in Scotland and Ireland to 
lend their aid, especially through their represen- 
tatives.in Parliament. Though they have not a 
common cause with us as fellow-sufferers, yet the 
cause of liberty of conscience and of religious 
truth is one to which they are equally bound with 
ourselves ; and their efforts will, weare persuaded, 
be neither the less vigorous nor the less success- 
ful because they are disinterested. 

And should an opportunity occur for the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise before the abolition 
of this impost is accomplished, we would suggest 
to our Friends whether it may not be proper, as 
a general rule, to act in this case as was done so 
successfully in reference to the abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery—namely, to refuse to give 
their vote for any candidate who is a supporter 
of that which they believe to be morally and re- 
ligiously wrong. 

We hope also that, so long as the imposition of 
the rate is still sanctioned by law, Friends will 
consider whether it may not be their place, 
where it can suitably be done, to attend at ves- 
tries convened for the purpose of making a rate, 
record their vote against it, and, in a Christian 
spirit, state their religious grounds for opposing 
it; and if the rate be imposed, attend before the 
justices, when summoned, and avail themselves 
of the opportunity which that occasion also pre- 
sents of advocating the truth. 

In conclusion, we would press upon all our 


































For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM WIRT. 


Wm. Wirt alludes in the following pathetic 
strain to the death of Agnes, his youngest 
daughter, aged 16, which occurred while he was 
from home, engaged in a very important trial. 


“* My sweet angel visits me, by faith, many 
times in the course of the day and night. I want 
only my blessed Saviour’s assurance of pardon 
and acceptance to be at peace. I wish to find 
no rest short of rest in him.” ‘ Dearest heart, 
let us both look up to that heaven where our 
angel is, and from which she is still permitted 
to observe us with interest; up to that heaven 
where our Saviour dwells, and from which he is 
showing us the attractive face of our blessed 
and happy child, and bidding us prepare to come 
to her, since she can no more visibly come to 
us.’ “] have no taste now for worldly business. 
1 go to it reluctantly. I would keep company 
only with my Saviour and his holy book. [ 
dread the world, the strife and contention and 
emulation of the bar; yet I will do my duty— 
this is part of my religion. 

In a letter to Judge Carr, dated Baltimore, 
March 23d, 1831, he writes : 

“‘T owe you several letters, my dear friend ; 
but you are kind, and can allow for my situation. 
I have had such a winter as I never had before. 
Heavy causes to argue, with a broken and ex- 
hausted strength,—when, at every step, I felt 
far better disposed to lie down in the grave. It 
was not in such a frame that I could address 
you. Even now, lam unfit to write. For to 
me, the heavens are hung with mourning, and 
the earth covered with darkness. ‘The charm of 
life is gone. I look at my beloved wife and my 
still remaining circle of affectionate children, 
and my heart reproaches me with ingratitude to 
heaven. I have been too blessed for my deserts. 
The selection of the victim is too striking to be 
misunderstood. There isa better world, of which 
I have thought too little. To that world she has 
gone, and thither my affections have followed 
her. This was heaven’s design. I see and feel 
it as distinctly as if an angel had revealed it. 
I often imagine that I can see her beckoning me 
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to that happy world to aibich: shies wa gone. 
She was my companion, my office companion, 
my librarian, my clerk. My papers now bear 
her endorsement. She pursued her studies in 
my office by my side—sat with me, walked with 
me,—was my inexpressibly sweet and insepara- 
ble companion—never left me but to go and sit 
with her mother. We knew all her intelligence, 
all her pure and delicate sensibility, the quick- 
ness and power of her perceptions, her seraphic 
love. She was all love, and loved all God’s crea- 
tion, even the animals, trees and plants. She 
loved her God and Saviour with anangel’s love, 
and died like a saint.”’ 


Review. 
THE MONITOR. NO. I. 
Attendance of Religious Meetings. 

“] do not feel like going to meeting to-day,” 
remarked a young member of the Society of 
Friends, one First-day morning, “and I think I 
shall not go.”” The answer made to this remark 
was in the form of a question: “If one of thy 
distant debtors had agreed to pass within a mile 
of here and pay thee ten dollars to-morrow morn- 
ing, provided thou would call for it, and this 
would be thy last opportunity for obtaining it, 
would thou be like ly to say, “I don’t feel much 
like going after that money this morning, and I 
think I shall not go?” “No, I should not.” 
Which, then, is the most important, to save a 


For Friends’ 


few dollars, or to be faithful in the performance 


of religious duties? to become richer in this 
world, or richer for eternity ?”’ 

These remarks several reflections. 
What is the reason that men are so prompt and 
punctual in securing worldly advantages, and so 
feeble, dull, and negligent, in the pursuit of 
“true riches?’ A person told me, he thought 
it would be very difficult for him to attend his 
distant Monthly Meeting, (12 miles off), that he 
“could not get off.’ He was reminded that he 
had often gone further than that, at an earlier 
hour, to transact business. Yet taking a whole 
eternity in view, which was the more important? 
I have often known storms and rain to deter men 
from attending meeting, but scarcely ever to 
prevent them from meeting an appointment 
where a good bargain was to be made. 

Experience has most amply proved, that those 
who ‘ neglect the assembling of themselves to- 
gether” for public worship, or who allow small 
causes to prevent them, have their minds almost 
wholly buried in the things of earth. Is it to 
be expected that we shall attain righteousness, 
if we do not hunger and thirst after it? or that 
the door will be opened to us, if we do not per- 
severingly and earnestly knock? Can it be truly 
said of us, that we hunger and thirst after reli- 
gion, if we allow small causes to prevent us from 
availing ourselves of one of the best means for 
attaining it, or keeping it alive? 

There are many who give the entire six work- 


suggest 
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ing- days to business. At twelve hours for each 
day, the week is seventy-two hours. May we 
not lay it down as a truth, that he who is not 
willing, regu/arly, to devote two or three out of 
the seventy-two, in endeavoring to maintain or 
increase his spiritual life, places his eternal inte- 
rests on a level very far below the acquisition of 
money? It is true, that such persons, when they 
do go, feel indifference rather than life, and the 
inducement appears to them but small. They 
have not learned that heavenly refreshment is 
only to be felt by those who have earnestly 
sought it. The crown cannot be received with- 
out first enduring the cross. We cannot serve 
yod and Mammon. An eminent Friend, known 
to many readers of this paper, who for thirty 
years had never allowed an extensive and suc- 
cessful business to keep him from mid-week 
meetings, remarked to his children on his death- 
bed, that he would not exchange his position at 
that time “for ten thousand worlds ;’”’ and a 
similar feeling would no doubt pervade all could 
the mist be removed from our eyes, which hides 
from them the comparative magnitude of this 
dream of time and the far-stretching realities of 
eternity. T. 


SIGHT AND INSTINCT. 

The delicate changes in the organs of vision 
to adapt them to the condition and wants of ani- 
mals are among the most remarkable provisions 
of Divine wisdom for their comfort. We can- 
not see well in water, because our eyes are fitted 
for the air; nor can fish see well in air, for the 
same reason. By using very convex spectacles 
we might have distinct vision in water; and so, 
were a whale disposed to take an excursion on 
jland, the optician might doubtless provide him 
with a pair of spectacles through which he could 
see as well as many travellers of our own species 
have done. But his glasses must be concave. 
Some insects, as the gyrinus, which live chiefly 
| upon the surface of the water, have two pairs ot 
eyes, or perhaps a division of one pair into an 
upper and lower part—one set for looking into 
the water, and the other for looking into the air 
The eyes of insects generally are fixed immova- 
bly in the head, and, therefore, they need some 
provision to enable them to see on all sides. 
This is accomplished by making their eyes poly- 
gonal, like a multiplying glass, which in fact, 
amounts to giving them as many eyes are ther 
are facets; for each plane will produce a sepa- 
rate image on the retina. 

The instincts of animals afford a prolific source 
of examples to my object. Perhaps, however, 
no department of science presents facts so nearly 
approaching to romance as this. Indeed, the 
earlier works on zoology contain not a few state- 
ments that are really fictitious. Many, for ex- 
ample, still suppose that serpents have the power 
of charming their prey, and even man, within 
the reach of their fangs; a notion which is of 
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piece with the ancient stories heat! fiw sirens,— | 
the dulce malum in pelago,—or with the modern | 

notions about the conversion of a horsehair into 
a snake. But making all due allowances for | 
such fancies, there still remains in the history of| 
animal instincts a vast mass of facts that are | 
truly marvellous. Perhaps in nothing do these 
instincts seem more like perfected reason than 
in the construction of the habitations of animals. 

Who does not know what geometry as well as 
perfection of government there is in a beehive ? | 
Nor are they less striking in a vespiary. Indeed, 

the queen of the wasps is far more enterprising | 
and energetic than the queen of the honey bees. 
For during the winter nearly all the wasps die, 
and the queen has to rear up an entirely new 
colony, and provide for them. But before au- 


tumn she not unfrequently rules over no less, 


than 30,000 subjects—and all her own children 
I must not, however, go into details on these 
points. But there is one fact connected with 
the history of bees, though not very relevant to 
my subject, which I mention for the special 
benefit of young men. Naturalists admit that 


the most satisfactory accounts of the instincts | 


and habits of bees was furnished by the elder 
Huber, who constructed glass hives, and other 
apparatus, so that he could watch their move- 
ments. 
him? for he was stone blind. The mystery is 
easily explained. ‘‘ He saw the bees,” says his 
biographer, “ through the eyes of the admirable 
woman whom he married.’”’ Now, I wish the 
young gentlemen who hear me to understand 
that it is no uncommon occurrence for a man to 
find his wife as great a blessing as a good pair 
of eyes. — Wonilers of Science compared with 
the Wonders of Romance. 


OBEDIENCE, DILIGENCE, TRUTH. 

It is said that when the mother of Washing- 
ton was asked how she had formed the character 
of her son, she replied that she had early en- 
deavoured to teach him three things: —vobedi- 
ence, diligence and truth. No better advice can 
be given by any parent. 

Teach your children to obey. Let it be the 
first lesson. You can hi urdly begin too soon. 
It requires constant care to keep up the habit 
of obedience, and especially to do it in such a 
way as not to break down the strength of the 
child’s character. 

Teach your children to be diligent. The habit 
of being always employed is a yreat safeguard 
through life, as well as essential to the culture 
of almost every virtue. Nothing can be more 
foolish than an idea which parents have, that it | 
is not respect table to set their children to work. | 
Playing is a good thing, innocent recreation is 
an employment, and a child may learn to be dili- 
gent in that as in other things; but let them 
learn to be useful. As to truth, it is the one es- 
sential thing. Let everything else be sacrificed 





But of what use were glass hives to | 
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rather than that. Without it, what dependance 
/ean you place on your child? And be sure to 
‘do nothing yourself to give the lie to your own 
| precepts 

Learning is not wisdom: we may master all 
the lore of : antiquity, be conversant with all the 
writings, the sayings and the actions of the 
mighty dead—we may fathom science, read the 


| heavens, understand their laws and their revo- 


lutions, dive into mysteries of matter, and explain 
| the phenomena of earth and air; yet if we are 
not able to weigh our own actions and require- 
ments with the action of others in the balance of 


|even handed, impartial justice, and repine not 


|at the verdict ; if we have not yet obtained the 
perfect knowledge and government of ourselves, 
and strictly and faithfully maintained the secret 
spring of mind, the fountain of our opinions 
}and motives of our action, if we have not yet 
learned that “love is the fulfilling of the law’ — 
we are not wise—we are as yet only on the 


| threshold of knowledge.— The "Home. 


EMANCIPATION 1N MISSOURI. 


| 


| St. Lours, in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 12th, 1857. 
[Concluded from page 462.) 

And now, with that branch of the subject I 
have done, and shall turn with more cheerful 
heart to contemplate what would be, and will be, 
the effect of emancipation upon the varied in- 
terests and manifold sources of wealth which so 
abound in Missouri. 

I think, sir, that in all our domestic relations, 
as well as in our relations towards the balance of 
this confederacy, Missouri would be benefitted by 
the liberation and riddance of every slave within 
| her borders. I am persuaded that in respect to 
our lands, our trade and commerce, our projected 
railroads, our mining interests, our political po- 
sition and influence, it would vastly profit us if 
the people of this State were free from that 
burden upon their enterprize, which it may yet 
take some years to shake off. 

Upon the subject of the landed interests of 
Missouri, which many seem to consider only so 
far as they are wound up with, and closely allied 
to, the institution of slavery, I may be pe ‘mitted 
to submit a few observations. I am fully aware 
that a large portion of the best land in the State 
| is, at present, or at least was, a few years since, 
cultivated by slave labor. I may add, further- 
more, that I am the last man on this floor who 
would wish to strike a dastardly blow at any 
species of property in this comumunity ; such ac- 
tion would comport neither with my feelings nor 
‘my principles. It is democratic republican doc- 
trine that the rights of minorities, as well as 
the rights of majorities, should be respected ; 
but, at the same time, it is also correct and wise 
that, in matters of high public concern, the legis- 
lation of the country should be conformed to the 


| 


oo oe 


Extracts from a speech of B. Gratz Brown, of 
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welfare of the majority of citizens, yet ever kept 
exempt from passions and prejudices. It is in| 
such spirit that I seek to approach this slavery | 
question upon all occasions, and in such spirit I 
desire now to assume my own position in the op- 
posing views that are entertained, and interests | 
involved, between the thirty thousand slavehold- 
ers, who are mostly land owners, and the seven | 


hundred and seventy thousand non-slaveholders, | 


thousands of whom are, themselves, tillers of land. 


I am with the latter from conviction, not less | 
than sympathy ; still, I would not willingly do 


any wrong to the former. Satisfied, as I am, 
that the emancipation of slaves would, in the 
end, be fully as advantageous to the first as to the 
last, | can, without any upbraidings of conscience, 
give that cause a zealous support. It can, sir, 
be demonstrated that the additional value it would 
put upon the lands of this State, and the increased 
economy of culture it would superinduce, would 
give us an amount of capital and taxable property 
more than equal to the worth of every slave in 
our midst, even if the State paid for each man 
his price, and sent them out from our limits. In 
respect to culture by the hands of slaves, we have 


seen enough, in other and older States, to teach | 


us a lesson that should not be disregarded. As 
one instance, I may refer you to Virginia—the 


first-born of the wilderness—where her once rich | 


and teeming moulds are now exhausted by the 
slothful and negligent cultivation that has there 


predominated. Year after year it has been going | 
on—plowing in the same furrow—until the flint 
of the earth has exposed its barrenness, and plan- 
tations have been abandoned and become forests. | 
That all this is but the result of injurious tillage, 
has since been made manifest in a singular de- 


gree. Lands, which were given up by the slave- 
holder as too poor to produce the necessary food 
to sustain its laborers under slave culture, 


white laboring men from the Northern States, 
and nurtured again into luxuriant productiv eness. 
Those men have come into that State and re- 
deemed the refuse farms, worn out by slave labor 
and the result is a smiling landscape, where be- 
fore was a deserted cabin. The slavery system 
there is now in the hands of immense proprietors, 
who lay claim only to the past. 
the Old Dominion rests with the white agricul- 
turists, who are yearly restoring value to her 
broad lands. Again, the effect of “this institution 
may be seen in its influence upon the culture and 
proprietorship of the soil of Kentucky. The 
earlier days of my life were passed there, and I 
have, therefore, a personal knowledge touching 
its operation. It is true that slave labor has not | 
as yet been able to exhaust the miraculous fer-| 
tility of a limestone country, but the other and 
customary attendants upon the slave system have | 
not been wanting there. A generation or two | 
has sufficed to concentrate vast tracts in the hands 
of single owners, while the small farmers, the | 


have 
since been, to a very great extent, taken up by | 


, | citizens in the rural districts. 


The future of 


| men too poor to purchase labor, and too proud to 
| work beside the slave, have been forced to burden 
| their estates, to thatch them over with mortgages 
for temporary relief; and, finally, to abandon 
| their inheritance and seek new homes in new 
territories. I could name, sir, as an illustration of 
| this, a single vicinage, where, ten years ago, the 
population was double what it now is; where the 
country round was dotted with frequent farms, 
where beautiful gardens and shaven lawns spoke 
to the eye, but where now all is held in the hands 
of one or two proprietors, and farmed by over- 
|seers and slaves. Such has been the effect of 
that system upon the landed interests of that 
State, and such I believe is its necessary effect 
everywhere. From the earliest time, down to 
the present day, such has been the natural con- 
sequence of the institution, and I see not why, if 
left unchecked, it would not ultimately beso here 
likewise. From the steppes of Russia, to the 
plantations of Cuba, it has worked out this social 
condition—this landed monopoly—and I see not 
why this State should prove an exception to the 
| experience of all other States. 

In perusing, not long since, an able essay, by 
an admired American author, upon the subject 
of the “ Decline of the Roman people,’ I was 
most forcibly struck by the graphic delineation 
which he gave of the controlling and sinister in- 
fluence which this absorption of the land, in few 
hands, exerted in hastening the overthrow of that 
great nation of antiquity. The name of that 
author stands high in Democratic annals, and 
cannot but be greeted favorably in this assembly 
—it was GEORGE Bancrort. It will not be too 
great an infringement upon time, I trust, if I 
quote a passage or two from his volume, which 
seem to me remarkably applicable to the matter 
we are considering. He is tracing the fallen 
greatness of Rome, and says :— 

‘‘ When Tiberius Sempronius Grae chus, on his 
| way to Spain, to serve in the army before Nu- 
mantia, travelled through Italy, he was led to 
observe the impov erishment of the great body of 
Instead of little 
| farms, studding the country with their pleasant 
aspects, and nursing an independent race, he 
beheld nearly all the lands of Italy engrossed by 
large proprietors ; and the plow was in the hands 
of the slave. In the early periods of the State, 
r| Cincinnatus, at work in his field, was the model 
of patriotism ; agriculture and war had been the 
labor and office of freemen; but of these, the 
|greater number had now been excluded from 
| employment by the increase of slavery, and its 
|tendency to confer the exclusive possession of 

the soil on the few. The palaces of the wealthy 
| towered in the landscape in solitary grandeur ; 
the plebeians hid themselves in miserable hovels. 
| Deprived of the dignity of frecholders, they could 
not even hope for occupation ; for the opulent 
| land- owner preferred rather to make use of his 
slaves, whom he could not but maintain, and who 
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constituted his family. Excepting the small 
number of the immeasurably rich, and a feeble 
and constantly decreasing class of independent 
husbandmen, poverty was extreme. The King 





of Syria had reverenced the edicts of Roman | 


envoys, as though they had been the commands of 
heaven ; the rulers of Egypt had exalted the 
Romans above the immortal gods ; and from the 
fertile fields of western Africa, Masinissa had 
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State; in the stoppage of travel and transporta- 
tion, and in the diversion of trade, that of right 
belongs to us, into Northern and Southern routes. 
It may be estimated that that one act alone of vio- 
lence, upon the Missouri river, injured us to 
the amount of more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, in the shape of the discourage- 
ment of transit by Kansas emigrants through our 
State. It certainly diverted more than ten 


sent word that he was buta Roman overseer. Yet} thousand people from the accustomed route upon 


a great majority of the Roman citizens, now that | 


yonder waters, that flow within our view, and 


they had become the conquerors of the world, were | forced them to seek other and devious ways to 


poorer than their forefathers, who had extended | reach their destination. 


their ambition only to the plains round Rome.” 
And still further— 
‘‘ He saw the inhabitants of the Roman States 


That is but a single 
item of the injury inflicted, but it is a telling 
item, and one that speaks volumes upon this 
subject of agitation. We have seen, also, the 


divided into the few wealthy nobles, the many | demoralization which has been so frequently pro- 


indigent citizens, the still more numerous class 
of slaves. Reasoning correctly, he perceived that 
it was slavery which crowded the poor freeman 
out of employment, and barred the way to his 
advancement. It was the aim of Gracchus, not 
so much to mend the condition of the slaves, as 
to lift the freemen into dignity; to give them 
land; to make them industrious and useful, and 
so to repose on them the liberties of the State. 
With the fixedness of an iron will, he resolved to 
increase the number of the landed proprietors of | 
Italy, to create a RomAN Yeomanry. This 
was the basis of his radical reform.” 

And shall these passages, concerning the ruin 
of the grandest empire of the ancients, point | 
out to us no policy, and avert us from no fatal | 
error in our effort to here build up the mightiest 
Republic of the New World. I trust, sir, that 
we shall not be so blind; but that seeing the 
threatened evil, we will take measures to check 
its growth. Let us not wed ourselves to our idols, 
but confronting the future, boldly encourage such 
reforms in our domestic economy as may do equal 
justice to the rights of all, and save our wide 
domain from such fate as befel the fertile plains | 
of Italy. 

Another point of view, and one that will amply | 
repay investigation, is the bearing which gradual 
emancipation may have upon trade and commerce. | 
I venture, sir, to declare here, that it would add 
millions of dollars to the aggregate wealth that) 
now floats upon our streams, and passes along | 
our highways. So long as slavery obtains, as a| 
system, in our community, so long, it would seem 
—if we are to judge from past experience— 
slavery agitations will continue to disturb all the 
relations of society; and to none does it ever) 
cause a greater shock than to those exchanges | 
that may well be styled the nerves of commerce. 


duced by it upon society at large, aud which, 
after sundering all business relations, has sub- 
stituted plunder for purchase. Who does not 
recall, during the late Kansas war, the utter sus- 
pension of business relations which prevailed in 
counties contiguous to the line? There the ties 
which bound merchant to merchant, were sud- 
denly snapped asunder; and the consequence 
was, that all trade languished ; shops and stores 
closed their doors, and put up the sign “ To let;’’ 
flourishing towns sorrowed over deserted wharves, 
and a settled aspect of stagnation hung over all 
the western half of Missouri. And has not all 
this something to do with the question before us? 
Such agitations would be forever debarred, if the 
fruitful cause of all this turmoil were removed ; 
and now, especially, when, by resolution, it is 
proposed to rekindle the flames of similar excite- 
ments in the political canvass of August next, it 
becomes a pertinent question to consider how 
much of the injury lately inflicted upon trade 
and commerce, would be avoided in the future 
by an act of gradual emancipation. 

Those who would have our people embark in 
the cause of Southern radicalism and secession, 
who would have them sacrifice every interest of 
society to a wild agitation in behalf of slavery 
extension, are but blind leaders of the blind, and 
have neither a true conception of the destiny that 
awaits our State, nor a full and just appreciation 
of the many social evils that are already attendant 
upon the institution as it exists amongst us. I 
am, sir, no alarmist, and have no desire to go 
heedlessly into a discussion of the domestic re- 
lations between master and slave. It is not 
needed that I should comment upon that theme, 
in order toa fair presentation of the matter be- 
fore us. It will be sufficient to point the mean- 
ing of the views expressed in regard to Western 


We have seen something of this ourselves during | civilization, by affirming that practical emancipa- 
the past year. We have witnessed a Kansas) tion, flowing from natural causes, is one of its 
foray, originating in a political agitation of the| most striking developments; and to add that 
slavery question, shaping itself into armed ex-| those who have lived, and acted and felt, amidst 
peditions against a neighboring Territory, and | communities where slavery existed, know some- 
eventuating in the blockade of that great naviga- | thing of its attendant evils, and something of its 
ble stream which runs through the heart of our! occasional abuses. They know that amongst the 
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whites the chief sufferers are the young; and, 
amongst the blacks, the aged; that it superin- 
duces thriftlessness in boyhood, extravagance in 
manhood, and poverty in the declining days of 
life ; and that, taken even in its best light, there 
are many things about its domestic character over 
which it is prudent to draw the veil. Upon this 
point, therefore, I desire to say no more. What 
[ have said has been dictated by no prejudice, 
but by an earnest desire to represent all the 
bearings of this subject of emancipation in their 
true light. Even this may be considered by some 
as unwarrantable liberty, and I may be arraigned, 
in the cant language of the day, as not being 
“« loyal to the institutions of the State.” Sir, I 
am ‘‘ Joyal’’ to the welfare of Missouri, and that, 
I hold, transcends in importance any institution. 
But, I am not, and never will be “ loyal’ in the 
sense of blind adherence to everything that may 
be established. Such loyalty would be a crime 
against the spirit of the age. © Sir, was Virginia 
loyal to her institutions when she abolished pri- 
mogeniture? Was Pennsylvania loyal to hers 
when she abolished slavery? Were the Colonies 
loyal to theirs when they abolished royalty ? This 
is the cry with which bigots intimidate fools. 
Loyalty to existing institutions shuts out all re- 
form. There is one institution to which all citi- 
zens should be ever loyal, and only one—that -is 
the sovereignty of the people. All other institu- 
tions must conférm to that or cease to exist. 


I have not the least disposition, sir, to prolong | 


my remarks. I have said in substance what I 


designed saying in regard to the past, the present | 


and the future aspects of the slavery issue that 
has been forced upon us by the Senate resolution. 
The suddenness with which it has been sprung ; 
the one day’s notice only of the proposition that 
has been accorded to us, the inability to obtain 
access, in this remote capital, to valuable sources 
of information that would have thrown much 
light upon the subject, have all conspired to 
render very imperfect the exposition that has 
been attempted. But, sir, if nothing else has 


been accomplished this day, one thing has| 
transpired, and that is the bringing up of the 


whole subject for future discussion. The intro- 
duction of this resolution has made emancipation 
henceforth and for ever an open question in Mis- 
souri. I presume, sir, that when the inquiry 
has been moved by those who claim to be the 
exclusive guardians of the slave interest of the 
State, men who may feel solicitude for other in- 
terests, and may be concerned directly in the 
encouragement of a more exalted species of labor, 
will not hesitate to speak out their opinions. 
When the champions of negro bondage press 
forward to inscribe their belief upon the records 
of this General Assembly, the vindicators of the 
rights of the white man, the free man, the work- 
ing man, will not be slow to appeal to the verdict 
of an enlightened public sentiment. Hence itis, 
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ward an open question in Missouri. That re- 
solution is the warrant for full, fearless, and con- 
scientious examination in all the after time. None 
other is needed ; if it were, it could be found in 
the highest instrument of writing in our organic 
law. The constitution of Missouri has made 
provision concerning the emancipation of all the 
slaves in the State. The first article of the 
twenty-seventh section, whilst defining and limit- 
ing the powers of the General Assembly, “for 
the emancipation of slaves,’ yet points out two 
modes in which it may be done. The course of 
coming events was clearly foreseen by those who 
framed that charter of rights, and this great 
change was discussed and provided for in accord- 
ance with ideas that then prevailed. It was, 
moreover, incorporated into the organic law, that 
the constitution itself could be amended upon 
this as all other subjects, by two successive and 
concurring General Assemblies. If then, sir, I 
or you, or any other, may be impelled to urge a 
radical but gradual reform in regard to this in- 
stitution of slavery; may we not with the con- 
stitution in hand—with high considerations of 
the welfare of the State at heart—and with the 
rights and interests of eight hundred thousand 
free white citizens in our keeping—may we not, 
I say, feel fully prepared to stand forward and 
answer at the bar of public opinion with triumph- 
ant and convincing argument ? 
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JupGe TANEY ON THE Ricut oF CriTizen- 
sHIp.—T wo weeks since we quoted the strangely 
erroneous assertion, put forth by a majority of 
the Judges of the U. 8. Supreme Court, to the 
effect that, at the time of the Declaration of In- 
dependence (1776), and the adoption of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, (1787—90,) it was the fixed and 
universal opinion that imported Africans had no 
rights which white men were bound to respect ; 
that they were never thought or spoken of ex- 
cept as property; and might be reduced to 
slavery, bought and sold, and treated as an ordi- 
nary article of merchandize ; and that this opinion 
was universally impressed on the Colonists this 
side of the Atlantic. The contrariety of these 
assertions with the facts of history, has been 
clearly shown in an extended article in the Na- 
tional Era, from which we give, on another page, 
some interesting extracts. 

The error of Judge Taney, and his singular per- 
version of facts, are not less striking, when, in 
determining who were citizens of the several 


I venture to say, that emancipation is hencefor-| States when the Constitution was adopted, it is 
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assumed that the colored race were not re- 
cognized as citizens, nor allowed the exercise 
of any rights or immunities belonging to citizens, 
in any of the States. William Goodell has care- 
fully investigated the subject, and shows that in 
seven of the thirteen original States, viz., Massa- 


chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 


land, North Carolina and New Hampshire, there 
was no distinction between “ white’’ and “ co- 
lored’’ in the required qualifications of voters, 
when the Federal Constitution was adopted ; and 
it appears that persons of “ African descent ”’ 
were allowed to vote in all these States, and that 
they exercised the right as late, at least, as 1820 
in Maryland, 1830 in North Carolina, and 1850 
in Virginia. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania, formed in 
1790, and that of Georgia, as revised and 


amended in 1798, made no distinction of color | 


in respect to voters, thus affording presumptive | 


evidence that there was no such distinction in 
1787. 

The States of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
being without State Constitutions in 1787-9, 
were debarred by their English Charters from 
making any distinction of color in qualifications 
of voters. 


It appears, therefore, that in eleven of the 
thirteen States which originally adopted the Fede- 
ral Constitution, colored people were at that time 
regarded as citizens, and enjoyed their rights as 
such. But Judge Taney says— 

“Tt is true that every person, and every class 
and description of persons, at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, regarded as citizens 
of the several States, became citizens of this new 
political body, and none other. It was for them 
and their posterity, and for nobody else ; and all 
the rights and immunities were intended to em- 
brace only those of State communities, or those 
who became members according to the principles 
on which the Constitution was adopted. It was 
a union of those who were members of the politi- 
cal communities, whose powers, for certain speci- 
fied purposes, extended over the whole territories 
of the United States, and gave each citizen rights 


outside his State which he did not before possess, | 
and placed all rights of persons and property on | 


an equality.”’ 
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strictly and constitutionally citizens of the United 
States ! 

We would gladly publish the opinions of 
Judges McLean and Curtis, who dissented from 
the decision of the Court, but they are too long 
for insertion in the Review, and most of our 
readers will probably have other opportunities of 
seeing them. 





Tue Hostiuiries at Canton.—The world 
has often had to deplore the fatal effects of the 
unchristian aphorism—“ In time of peace prepare 
for war.”’ 


A late instance is found in the bar- 
| barous and indefensible attack upon Canton by a 
British fleet under the command of Admiral Sey- 
mour. A difficulty arose between the British 
Consul and the Governor of Canton about a 
matter of small importance in itself, but in which, 
\it has been clearly shown, the British authorities 


were in the wrong, and instead of seeking re- 
dress from the Imperial Government at Pekin, 
and making the British Government acquainted 
with the alleged offence, Consul Parkes, Commis- 
sioner Bowring and Admiral Seymour, having 
ithe means of attack at hand, took the responsi- 
bility of commencing hostilities against a city 
which might be said to be almost defenceless, 
barbarously destroying the suburbs and throwing 
| hot shot and shell into the crowded city itself. 
The subject has been earnestly discussed in 
both houses of Parliament on a motion in each 
condemnatory of the Chinese war; and though 
the motion was lost in the House of Lords by a 


| vote of 110 to 146, it is gratifying to know that 


it was carried in the Commons by a majority of 
16, the vote for R. Cobden’s resolution being 
263; against it 247. ‘In order to appreciate 
the full value of this vote,’”’ says the London 
Morning Star, “ continental politicians ought to 
be apprised of two things—first, of the character 
and position of the men who followed Mr. Cob- 
den into the lobby; and second, of the number 
of votes which Ministers recorded in favor of 


themselves. The Cabinet Ministers, and others 





holding official office dependent upon Ministers, 
are not less than 30; and as these individuals 


Taking the above facts into view, the neces.| were, on this occasion, upon their trial, the 
“ary conclusion from the argument of the Chief! moral effect of Mr. Cobden’s motion must be 
Justice is, that the descendants of the colored judged of by subtracting them from the division. 
people who enjoyed the rights of citizen-| But itisof more importance to observe the names 
ship under the Constitutions of eleven of the |on the division list, as it will be published to- 


original States, are now, in those States, at least, | morrow. 


If we do not mistake, it will be seen 
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that Mr. Cobden was followed by such men as 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Russell—in fact, by 
every member who represents the various feelings 
and sections in the Lower House of Parliament, 
with the exception of those on the Treasury 
Bench, and by every statesman of eminence who 
active official services. It may, we think, be 
safely stated, that there never was a motion sub- 
mitted to our Legislature which succeeded in 
carrying so much renowned statesmanship, and 
so many different parties against the advisers of 
the Crown.” 


The usual course, after the House, by a ma- 


jority however small, affirms what is regarded as | 


a vote of censure upon the government, is either 
the resignation of the Ministry, leaving the man- 


of those who had obtained the majority, or an| 


immediate dissolution of Parliament, to be fol- 
lowed by an election for a new House of Com. 
mons. In the present case, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Palmerston, announced that the state of 
public business would not permit an immediate 
dissolution, and he thought circumstances at 
present did not demand the resignation of the 
Ministers ; they had therefore advised the Crown 
to dissolve Parliament as early as practicable, 


probably in the Fifth month. We may earnestly | 


hope that the new election will indicate on the 
part of a majority of the people a desire that the 
affairs of governments and the settlement of dif- 
ficulties between nations, shall be conducted on 
principles increasingly accordant with the reli- 
gion which inculcates “on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

An English friend wrote under date of 2d mo. 
19th, “Iam glad to say that Richard Cobden 


has given notice of a resolution to be moved next | 
week in the House of Commons, condemnatory | 


of the Chinese war. He will not have John 


but he will be supported by some of our ablest 
statesmen, and though he may probably not carry 


worthy administration which ought to be over- 
thrown. The war with Persia is, we believe, 
nearly or quite at an end, but Lord Palmerston, 
who is emphatically a war Minister, and full of 
chivalry, seems determined to embroil us some- 
where, if he can. I think his reign will not last 
long ; the people begin to be tired of him.” 
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Tue Cuurcn Rate Question.—While we 
are happily free in this country from the annoy- 
ance apd injustice of “Church Rates,” we can- 
not but sympathize with our fellow members and 
with other dissenters from the Episcopal Church in 
England, who are subject to the imposition ; and 


| we may earnestly desire the success of their efforts 
7 ; | 
does not at this moment derive emolument for 


for its removal. The Meeting for Sufferings in 
London having recently issued an Address on 
the subject to Friends in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, a copy is presented to our readers this week, 


furnishing interesting information, and also mani- 


| festing a continued care for the faithful support 


of our Christian testimony in reference to Gospel 
ministry and Divine worship. 


Marriep.—At Friends’ Meeting, Wayne County, 
N. C., on the 19th of last mo. Lewis H. Massey, of 


| Neuse Monthly Meeting, to Avis C. Conman, of Nahunta 
agement of the affairs of the country in the hands | 


Monthly Meeting, Wayne County, N. C. 

At Friends’ meeting, West Union, Ind., on the 
26th of 2d mo. last, E.gazer B. Carter, of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting, to Exiza Ann Jounson, of the former 
place. 

On the 5th of last month, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., C. W., Arcueracs 8. 


| Huss, to Lyp1a S., youngest daughter of Judah and 


Lavinia S. Bowerman, both members of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting. 

—— At New Garden Meeting house, Guilford Co., 
N. C., on the 11th of last month, 1857, James W. Copr- 
LAND, son of Jesse and Sarah Copeland, to Kez1au E. 
Sravker, daughter of Aaron and Jane Stalker of the 
former place. 


Digp.—On the 20th of 12th mo. last, Isaac HapLey, 
a member of West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind., aged 
nearly 76 years. 
On the 10th of the 2nd mo. 1857, Exiav Corriy, 
a member and elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Guilford County, N. C. His friends are 
comforted in the belief that his end was peace. 
—— In the city of Rochester, N. Y., on the 19th 
inst., in the 73d year of his age, Benoni SpraGus, & 


minister of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 


ANNUAL MONITOR. 
It is probably generally known, that for many years 
a small volume has been annually published in Lon- 
don, under the title of “ Annual Monitor,” mainly de- 
signed as a record of the deaths which occur amongst 
the members of our Society in Great Britain, accom- 
panied with such brief memorials concerning the 


° . . . 2ceased as rt ‘pare red. 
Bright to help him, as he is abroad for his health ; Pere Ree force 


Believing that a similar record of the deaths of 
Friends in this country would be appreciated, a com- 
mittee of the Tract Association of Friends in New 


’ : i 7 ; | York have offered to perform the editorial labor of 
his motion, he will succeed in damaging an un- 


preparing it for the press. 

To render the work interesting and satisfactory, 
the committee must rely upon the aid of Friends in 
the several Yearly Meetings. They therefore request 
to be furnished with the requisite information as early 
as may be practicable, and that the communications 
forwarded to them state clearly the name, date of de- 
cease, age, place of residence, &c., of the Friend whose 
death is reported. 

In addition to these, when circumstances will war- 
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rant it, short biographical sketches, or accounts of 
the lives and closing scenes of those who have been 
removed from our midst, will add materially to the 
interest of the reports. Much care in this respect will 
be needed, to avoid any appearance of lauding the 
creature, or ascribing to frail humanity the honor 
which belongs to the Master only. 

All accounts should be attested by some Friend ac- 
quainted with the circumstances related, or by the 
correspondent of the meeting in the limits of which 
the deceased had resided. 

Communications for the committee may be address- 
ed to the care of 

WILLIAM WOOD, 389 Broadway, or 
HENRY DICKINSON, 24 Cliff street, N..Y. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the boarding school 


at West Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day, 


the 10th of Fourth month, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee 
on Admissions meet on the same day; the former at 
4 o'clock, the latter at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third day 
morning, the 7th of the month. 


THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 
Phila., 3d mo., 28, 1857. 2t. 





From the National Era. 
JUDGE TANEY CONFRONTED BY HISTORY. 


Judge Taney assumes that the Negro, or black 


race, whether in Freedom or Slavery, during the | 


period when the Colonies declared their inde- 


. Y °, * ’ } 
pendence of Great Britain, and, as States, asso- | 


ciated themselves first by the Articles of Con- 
federation, then by the Federal Constitution, was 
universally regarded, by all civilized nations, as 
having ‘no rights which white men were bound 
to respect,” and as subjects of property, to be 
“bought and sold and treated as an ordinary 
article of merchandize;” 

That “this opinion at that time was fixed and 
universal with the civilized portion of the white 
race ;”” 

That it was “regarded as an axiom in morals 
which no one thought of disputing, and every 
one habitually acted upon it, without doubting 
for a moment the correctness of the opinion ;” 

That “in no nation was this opinion more 
fixed generally and acted upon than in Eng- 
land ;”’ 

That “the opinion thus entertained was uni- 
versally impressed on the Colonists this side of 
the Atlantic ;” 

And that History shows all this. 

From this assumed state of facts, he deduces 
three practical inferences :— 

lst. That neither negroes nor their descend- 
ants, slave or free, were, or could be, citizens of 
the Political Community, associated first, by the 
Articles of Confederation, then, by the Federal 
Constitution ; 

2dly. That the declaration and guaranties of 
Natural Rights in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in the Federal Constitution were in- 
tended to apply, and did apply, alone to the 
white race inhabiting the Colonies and States ; 
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3dly. That the Constitution of the United 
States recognizes, and was intended to recog- 
nize, the principle that slaves are property, to 
| be guarantied and protected like any other pro- 
| perty. 

Judge Curtis, in his opinion, controverted the 
state of facts alleged by the Chief Justice to ex- 
| ist at the time mentioned, so far as completely 
|to invalidate the first inference. By citations 
from the Constitutions, Laws, and Records of 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
| New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, he 
demonstrated that all native-born free inhabi- 
tants, although descended from African Slaves, 
| were not only citizens of those States, but such 
of them as had the other necessary qualifications, 
possessed the franchise of electors, on equal 
| terms with other citizens. 
| But the utter falseness of the assumption of 
ithe Chief Justice, as bearing on other points 
| than that of citizenship, requires exposure. Let 
him be confronted by History: Courts may per- 
| vert Law, but the facts of History cannot be 
borne down or thrust aside by judicial decisions. 

The African Slave Trade sprang up without 
authority of law, and being carried on chiefly 
| between the coast of Africa and the Colonies of 
the New World, and during the constant wars 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, did 
not in its earlier periods attract much notice 
| from the People of the Old World. During the 
| eighteenth century it reached its greatest height, 
/and it was then that the heart of Christendom 
| began to be moved by its enormities. Philan- 
| thropists devoted attention to its nature, showed 

its extent, and exposed its horrors. 
| The evil was a distant one, and of course the 
/masses of the people were for a long time com- 
| paratively indifferent, while admitting its injus- 
| tice and inhumanity. But the writings of the 
| most eminent poets, essayists, moralists, divines, 
| jurists, and reformers, abound in maledictions of 
| the traffic, as an outrageous invasion of the rights 
lof human nature; and in vain will you look in 
| them for any word countenancing the dea that 
| the negroes were not human beings, or that hu- 
| man beings, however ignorant and helpless, could 
| be made property. The Public Sentiment of the 
civilized world, so far as it was formed on the 
subject, if we may infer it from the declarations 
of such men as Bishop Porteus, Bishop Warbur- 
ton, Bishop Butler, Bishop Horsely, Wesley, 
Addison, Johnson, Paley, Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Montesquieu, Gregoire, Raynal, and a host of 
other divines and civilians, was against such an 
‘idea. But a few significant facts, distinctly set 
| forth, will be more satisfactory than any general 
statement. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Lord Chief Justice Holt decided that slaves 
coming into England could not be held in bond- 
age, but became free men. In 1729, a contrary 
opinion was rendered by York and Talbot, the 
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Attorney and the Solicitor General, for the| 
time being—but Granville Sharpe and his asso- 
ciates would not accept that opinion as Law. | 
They argued and labored to arouse Public Senti- 
ment against it, until, having succeeded in bring- 
ing a case before the highest Judicial Tribunal 
in England, they obtained a decision which for- 
ever settled the Law of the Realm on the sub 
ject. 

That decision was made by Lord Chief Jus-| 
tice Mansfield, in 1772, just when our Revolu- | 
tion was beginning, and it established the Prin- | 
ciple, that negroes could not be held or treated | 
as property in England—that the state of Sla- 
very could not exist therein. 

In one of the most important civilized coun- 
tries in the world, then, at the beginning of our | 
Revolutionary period, negroes were regarde d a8 |i 
human beings, incapable of being held or treated 
as property. This one fact against the as- | 
sumption of Judge Tane y. 

In the year 1727, the Society of Friends in | 
England began to bear testimony against the 
African Slave Trade, and it did not rest until it | 
had made all participation in that infamous traf- 
fic by its members, direct or indirect, an offence 
to be punished by disowning them. In 1768, | 
its action was shown by the following exhorta- 
tion : 

“We renew our exhortation that Friends every- 
where be specially careful to keep their hands 





is 


clear of giving encouragement in any shape to | 


the slave trade, being evidently destructive of | 
the natural rights of mankind, who are all ran- 
somed by one Saviour, and visited by one divine 
light in order to salvation, a traffic calculated to | 
enrich and aggrandize some, upon the miseries 
of others; in its nature abhorrent to every just 
and tender sentiment, and contrary to the whole 
tenor of the Gospel.’’—(Clarkson, p. 52.) 

The Society of Friends was soon seconded in 
its efforts by other religious bodies, and we all 
know that the agitation for the abolition of the | 
African Slave Trade, sustained by the Public | 
Sentimené of Great Britain, which would not | 
regard negroes or their descendants as subjects 
of property, articles of merchandise, was carried 
on with great zeal during the whole period re- 
ferred to by Chief Justice Taney, until, in 1807, 
that Public Sentiment, bearing down all vested | 
interests, was embodied in a Law for the extinc- 
tion of the traffic. 

This is the second fact contradicting the as- 
sumption of Judge Taney. 

The agitation and sentiment of England on | 
this subject naturally extended to the colonies, | 
and men who were engaged in a struggle for | 
their own liberties, were not slow to imbibe the | 
doctrines of human rights, which lay at the | 
foundation of that agitation. In fact the colo. | 
nists in some respects were in advance of the 
People of England. The movement of the So- 
ciety of Friends in this country against the 
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| slave trade and Slavery commenced so far back 


as 1696. In Clarkson’s History, we find the 


' following record of the action of the Philadel- 


phia -¥early Meeting, in 1774 and 1775: 
“ All members concerned in importing, sell- 


jing, purchasing, giving or transferring negroes 


or other slaves, or otherwise acting in such a 
manner as to continue them in slavery, beyond 
the terms limited by laws or custom, (7. for 


| white persons,) were directed to be excluded from 


membership. 

‘In the year 1776, the same Yearly Meeting 
learried the matter still further. It was then 
|enacted that the owners of slaves who refused to 


| execute proper instruments for giving them their 
| freedom, 


were to be disowned likewise.” 

Similar action was taken by other Yearly Meet- 
ings, so that, before the close of the century, the 
Society of Friends in all the States had banished 
not only slave-trading but slave- holding from its 
membership—in other words, utterly repudiated 
| the idea that negroes and their descendants were 
rightful subjects of property. 

This is another fact against the assumption of 
Judge Taney. 

To suppose that the earnest labors of the So- 
ciety of Friends, of other religious bodies, and of 
the distinguished philanthropi-ts of that age, to 
put an end to the traffic in slaves as merchandise, 
made no impression on the men of our Kevolu- 
tion, engaged in a struggle for their own rights 
against despotic power, them less 
than human. 

But we are not left to inference. 


is to suppose 


In a letter 


| dated June 8, 1773, to Robert Pleasants, after- 


wards President of the Virginia Abolition So- 
ciety, Patrick Henry said—* I shall honor the 
Quakers, for their noble efforts to abolish slavery. 
It is a debt that we owe to the purity of our re- 


|ligion, to show that it is at variance with that 
‘law that warrants slavery. 


I exhort you to per- 
severe in so worthy a resolution. I believe a 
time will come when an opportunity will be offer- 
ed to abolish this lamentable evil.’ 

We all know the opinions of Thomas Jefferson, 
uttered from time to time during the Revolution- 
ary period, against holding negroes as property. 


| Whether he regarded them as a race having “ no 


rights which white men were bound to respect,” 
we may learn by reading the following paragraph 


|in the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, prepared by him : 


‘‘ He (the British King) has waged cruel war 
against human nature itself, violated its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons 
of a distant people, who never offended him, cap- 
tivating and carrying them into slavery in anoth- 
er hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in 
their transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the 
warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has at length prostituted 
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tempt to prohibit and restrain this exeerable | wounded by this infamous practice. 1 Ameri wan 
commerce.’ Archives, 4th Series, vol. 1, p. 696. 

This clause was omitted, not because it was} The Convention, representing the revolutionary 
disapproved of by the Delegates from the Colo-| mind of Vi irginia, ‘showed its sympathy with Mr. 
nies generally, but because the delegation from | Jefferson’s views by adopting the following reso- 
Georgia objected to it; and, as the crisis de-| lution: 
manded perfect union among the Colonies, all} “ We will neither ourselves import, nor pur- 
were anxious to avoid issues on subordinate! chase any slave or slaves imported by any other 
points. person, after the first day of November next, 

But observe, the hand that penned that clause, | either from Africa, the West Indies, or any other 
recoguising the negroes as men, as human beings, | place.” —Jbid. p. 687. 
as people, und stamping the traffic in them asa} And similar resolutions had been adopted at 
r primary meetings throughout Virginia, just be- 
fore the Convention, at one of which W ashington 
presided. 


war on the “‘riyhts of human nature,” “ its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty,” penned that 
other clause in the same instrument, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that ‘all men are | The North Carolina Convention, held in Au- 
created equal; that they are endowed by their of the same year, resolved : 


bis negative for suppressing every legialetive at- — and the rights of human nature, deeply 


Creator with certain inalienable rights; that} “We will not import any slave or slaves, or 
among these rights are life, liberty, and the pur-| purchase any slave or slaves imported or brought 
suit of happiness.’ into the Province by others, from any part of the 
Thomas Jefferson was neither a fool nor a| world, after the first day of November next.’”’— 
hypoe rite. When he wrote “ali men,” he meant | Jbid., p. 735. 
just what that phraseology means; else his de- This position was taken at primary meetings 
nunciation in the same document of the King of | in other Southern Provinces; and the inference 
Great Britain, for warring on the “ sacred rights | is inevitable, that the Revolutionary sentiment 
of life and liberty in the persons of a distant} of that day was allied with a determined senti- 
people,’ (the negro race,) was the veriest non-| ment of opposition to the slave trade and slavery ; 
sense. We prefer Thomas Jefferson as an in-| in other words, to buying, selling, and holding 
terpreter of the Declaration of Independence to| men as property. 
Roger B. Taney. The General Congress of the Colonics met in 
Again: “ Suppressing any legislative attempt | September, 1774, at Philadelphia, formed the 
to prohibit and restrain this execrable traffic.” i Association” that paved the way for the Con- 
This points to another fact: that a majority of | federation of 1776, and agreed upon a series of 
the Colonies, acting under just such an idea as| articles, the second of which was as follows : 
Mr. Jefferson embodied in the omitted clause,| “That we will neither import nor purchase 
had attempted to abolish the traffic in slaves as any slave imported after the first day of Decem- 


merchandise , but their legislation had been vetoed. ber next: after which time, we will wholly dis- - 


And yet we are to be told that the principle that | continue the slave trade; and will neither be 
slaves were articles of merchandise, was “an | concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our 
axiom in morals which no one thought of dis-| yessels nor sell our commodities or manufactures 
puting; and every one acted habitually upon it, | to those who are concerned in it.”’ 
Without doubting for a moment the correctness These articles were signed by the delegates 
of the opinion !”” from all the States except Georgia, which was 
A Convention of Virginia was held in August, | not re presented, and those de legates— Adams, 
1774, to appoint delegates to the first General | Lee, Ww ashington, Patrick Henry, and their com- 
Congre ss of the Colonies, and a statement of the peers—were the men whoi int augurated and con- 
rights of the Colonies, drawn up by Mr. Jeffer-| summated the American Revolution. 
son, was laid’ before the body. ‘the following} The action of this Congress, we need not say, 
passage in it recognises a state of sentiment di. was sanctioned by Province ‘ial Conventions in both 
rectly the reverse of that asserted by Judge Taney | sections. The records of the Colonies of that 
to exist at that time : | period are instinct with the spirit of liberty. The 
“The abolition of domestic Slavery is the} Public Sentiment was alike against the colonial 
greatest object of desire in these Colonies, where | slayery of the whites, and the personal slavery of 
it was uuhappily introduced in their infant state. | the blacks. There was not a prominent man 
But, previous to the enfranchisment of the slaves, among the champions of the Revolution, that did 
it is necessary to exclude further importations | not admit that by nature the negroes were en- 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect | titled to freedom, and that traffic in them wasan 
this by prohibition, and by imposing duties that| outrageous violation of the rights of human na- 
might amount to prohibition, have been hitherto|ture. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, whose dialogue con- 
defeated by his Majesty's negative ; thus prefer-| cerning the Slavery of the Africans went through 
ring the immediate advantage of a few African | several editions, and powerfully impressed the 
corsairs to the lasting interests of the American! public mind, dedicating it to the Continental 
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Congress, remarked, that the traffic “has now 
but few advocates, and is generally exploded and 
condemned.” 

In fact, the Revolutionary era was also an 
Anti-Slavery era; an era in which the public 
opinion in all the Colonies, except Georgia and 
South Carolina, was as repugnant to the idea of 
property in human beings, black or white, as it is 
now in the Free States of this Union. 


THE UPAS TREE OF FACT AND FICTION. 
(Concluded from page 455.) 

Early on the 4th of July, 1830, Mr. Loudon 
and his fellow excursionists set out on their ex- 
ploration. The valley, as correctly stated by the 
natives, was only three miles from Batum. So 
far was there from being an absence of vegetation 
in its vicinity, as had been anticipated, that a 
Mr. Daendels—a gent!eman in the Dutch service 
—ordered a path to be made through the dense 
brushwood, to facilitate the progress of the ex- 
plorers. Mr. Loudon took with him two dogs 
and some fowls, as subjects of experiment. 
Arriving at the foot of the mountain, they left 
their horses and scrambled up the mountain 
side, holding on for security by the branches 
of trees. The explorers were very much fatigued 
before they got up, the path being very steep 
and slippery. When within a few yards of the 
edge of the valley, a sickening, nauseous, suf- 
focating smell was experienced ; but no sooner 


did Mr. Loudon and his companions come close 
to the place, than the smell ceased. Mr. Loudon 
shall now speak a few words for himself:—‘‘ We 
were lost in astonishment,” he relates, ‘at the 


awful scene below us. The valley was an oval 
excavation, about half a mile in cireumference— 
its depth from thirty to thirty-five feet. The bot- 
tom quite flat ; no vegetation—not even a blade 
of grass—but abundance of stones, like river- 
stones in appearance, and covered thickly with 
skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, pea- 
cocks, and a great variety of other birds and ani- 
mals.’ Mr. Loudon, as soon as his first impres- 
sions had abated, began to look about for the 
cause of the desolation there apparent. He ex- 
amined for clefts or crevices, through which the 
escape of gas might take place, but he could not 
find any. The bottom of the valley appeared un- 
broken, and to be composed of a white sandy 
material. The sides of the valley from top to 
bottom were found covered with vegetation, both 
trees and shrubs. One adventurous person pro- 
posed to enter the valley—a proposal, however, 
which Mr. Loudon considerately declined, and 
which the proposer himself did notearry into prac- 
tice. All managed, however, by exercising great 
eare, to descend within eighteen feet of the bot- 
tom. Still no difficulty of breathing was expe- 
rienced; only asickly, nauseoussmell. The deadly 
character of the emanations of the valley may be 
judged of from the result of certain painful ex- 
periments made. A dog was fastened to the end 
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of a bamboo, eighteen feet long, and sent in. 
Some members of the party had stop-watches, by 
which the exact duration of life in the valley was 
determined. In ten seconds the animal fell on 
his back, overcome by the poisonous gas; he nei- 
ther barked nor moved his limbs, but continued 
breathing for about eighteen minutes. The 
second dog broke loose from the bamboo, and 
walked in of his own accord to the spot where 
the other dog was lying. He then stood quite 
still, for ten seconds, when he fell on his back, 
and only continued to breathe for seven minutes. 

The first of the fowls was now thrown in; it 
died in a minute and a half. A second fowl was 
dead before touching the ground. On the side 
of the- valley, opposite to where Mr. Loudon 
stood, he saw the skeleton of a human being 
bleached quite white, and lying ona large stone. 
The skeleton was lying on its back, with the 
right hand under the head. Mr. Loudon wished 
to procure the skeleton, but he was unable to 
do so. This, and other human skeletons exist- 
ing in the poison-valley, are supposed to have 
been those of rebels, who, pursued from the main 
road, had taken refuge here, ignorant of the 
fata] nature of the place. Until fairly into the 
valley, a stranger would not be made aware of 
the character of the spot ; and, once in, there is 
no return. 

It is a pity that Mr. Loudon, when he was 
about it, did not procure a bottleful of the gas 
which pervades this poisonous locality. Had 
he done so, analysis might have settled the 
nature of it. The chemical reader, however, 
will be convinced, from various points of the 
description, that sulphuretted hydrogen, if not 
the sole gaseous poison there, must be a con- 
stituent of it toa very large degree. And a very 
terrible poison it is, too. Some years ago a curi- 
ous experiment was made with it at the Veteri- 
nary College of Lyons. The object proposed was 
to determine whether a horse could be killed 
with it by mere absorption through the skin. 
For this purpose the poor animal was inclosed, 
all but the head, in an india-rabber bag, contain- 
ing air mixed with twelve per cent. of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas. The conditions of the ex- 
periment of course permitted the horse to breathe 
atmospheric air; nevertheless he died. 7hisis 
the gas which accumulates in graveyards, Cess- 
pools, and other places where animal matter is 
collected. Surely all who are interested in the 
sanitary welfare of the community ought to be 
stirred up by the reflection, that through our 
want of caution we are often allowing the very 
gases that constitute the destructive properties 
of the upas valley, to do their deadly work upon 
the population in the midst of us. 

Were it desirable for any reason to purify the 
poison-valley of Java, there is reason to believe, 
from the description of the locality furnished to 
us by Mr. Loudon, that it could be effected by 
the exercise of moderate engineering skill. Sul- 
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phuretted hydrogen gas, like carbonic acid gas, 
is very heavy; it remains at the bottom of a 

vessel just as aliquid would do. If, therefore, 

the poison-valley were tapped, like a barrel, at 

its lowest part, all the foul air would run away, 

and, mixing with the external air, would soon 

be diluted to such an extent, that no practical 

harm would ensue. When sulphuretted hydro- 

gen is mixed with air in very small proportions, 

it may be breathed with impunity. In point of 
fact, we breathe it every day of our lives, es- 

pecially such of us as live in cities; nay, it is 

continually evolved from our hair. A curious 

point may here be mentioned in reference to 

this evolution: sulphuretted hydrogen has the 

property of turning black certain metallic com- 

pounds which are brought in contact with it. 

Amongst the metallic compounds in question, 

those of lead and bismuth are conspicuous. If, 

therefore, hair be smeared with a paste into 

which litharge (oxide of lead) enters, and cutane- 

ous exhalation retarded by a cap of oilskin, the 

hair is dyed black, although the dye itself be 

light red. Of this kind is the ordinary hair-dye. 

That oxide of bismuth is changed to black, has 

been discovered by ladies more than once, to their 

cost. Some mineral waters, amongst which that 

of Harrowgate is a familiar example, contain this 

offensive gas dissolved ; and oxide of bismuth, 

owing to its pearly whiteness, has sometimes been 

used as a skin-pigment. Certain incautious fair | 
ones have before now emerged from a bath of 
the Harrowgate waters in a most alarming state 
of blackness, the cause of which the chemical 

reader will be at no loss to understand. The 
blackness, however, is not permanent; and if the 
accident causes a lady to reflect on the folly of| 
using skin-cosmeties, it will not have occurred 
in vain.—Leisure Hour. 





For Friends’ Review. 
PARAPHRASE OF THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM. 
Thou who makest thy safe retreat 
At the great Jehovah's feet, 
In his shadow thou shalt hide, 
"Neath his canopy abide. 


Thus shall swell thy grateful song: 
‘God shall be my fortress strong ; 
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I will make my refuge there, 
I will trust his heavenly care.” 


He shall be thy sure defence 
From the noisome pestilence, 
And the fowler’s evil net 

Darkly in thy pathway set! 
Underneath his wings outspread, 
Shall repose thy weary head, 
And his blessed truth shall be 
Shield and buckler unto thee. 
Thou shalt know no pale affright 
For the terrors of the night, 

Nor the arrow swift to slay 

In the glare of open day. 


Pestilence, with tainted breath, 

Sowing wide the seeds of death— 
While the shades of midnight gloom 
Hide the nations from their doom— 


Nor destruction’s arm of might 
Wasting in the noonday light— 
These to thee shall bring no fear; 
God, thy refuge, dwelleth near. 
Though a thousand droop and die 
At thy side, before thine eye, 

Yet the pale destroyer’s face 

Shall not find thy dwelling place. 
For, with all-protecting hand, 

Shall his holy angels stand 

Round about thee, all the day, 
Guarding well thy every way 

From the plague, whose silent tread 
Fills the land with death and dread, 
And the evils which await 

Ever, darkly, at thy gate! 

Israel’s God of consolation 

Thou hast made thy habitation— 
Fear not, therefore, He shall be 
Strength and succor unto thee. 


Richmond, Ind., 1857. R. T. R. 


WEDLOCK AND AGE. 


Phineas Green and his wife, of Reading, Mass., 
are perhaps the oldest married couple in the 
United States. Mr. Green is ninety-two years 
old. He enjoys good health, and is able to make 
three pairs of shoes per day, and until the present 
winter he has cut his own wood. Mrs. Green is 
ninety-three years old. Her health is still very 
good. She does the cooking, washing, ironing, 
&e., of the family. She has a sister living with 
her who is nearly eighty years old.—Medical 
World. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForetGn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 14th 
ult. have been received. The news is not important. 

At the second sitting of the Paris Conference on 
the Neufchatel question, held on the 7th ult., the 
Prussian Minister was introduced, the first having been 
attended only by the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Austria. The proceedings being 
still kept secret, the action of the Prussian Minister is 
unknown. 

Ene_anp.—Public attention is much occupied with 
the prospective dissolution of Parliament, and the 
preparations for the elections to the new House of 
Commons. 

Great preparations are making in England to send 
out troops to China. The Earl of Elgin has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Pekin. 

The London Court of Common Council, at a special 
meeting convened for the purpose on the 9th ult., 
voted confidence in the Ministry, and thanks to them 
for their foreign policy, by a vote of 39 to 13. 

A public library is to be founded at Liverpool on 
the 15th inst. at a cost of $30,000, the whole of which 
sum is to be given by a single individual, Wm. Brown, 
M. P. 

France.—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Morning Post states that an exchange of notes has 
taken place between the English and French Gov- 
ernments relative to the Chinese difficulty, and 
that a complete understanding exists with respect to 
their joint operations. 

A wealthy Greek ship-owner at Marseilles has been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, a fine of 
3000 francs, and interdiction from civil rights for ten 
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years, for having fraudulently insured a ship after 
having received intelligence of her loss. 
Sparn.—Preparations for an expedition against Mex- 
ico continue. The government is endeavoring to 
secure the influence of France and England in keeping 


the United States neutral. It is reported that the French | 


Emperor has offered to act as mediator between Spain 
and Mexico. <A special Mexican Minister is said to 
have arrived in England on his way to Madrid, to en- 
deavor to arrange the difficulty. 

Russ1a.—The Russians have been again defeated 
by the Circassians, and driven across the river Laba, 
with the loss of 400 men, 4 pieces of cannon, and all 
their baggage. The sovereign has asked the inter- 
position of the Sultan. The Khan of Bokhara, who 
is threatened with an invasion by Russia, has also so- 
licited the same mediation. The Circassians, in con- 
sequence of the great preparations of Russia to 
subdue them, have held a national council, in which 


ill domestic feuds were settled, a general plan of op-| 


erations was agreed upon, and anew General selected. 
The latter is a Hungarian, recently an officer in the 


Turkish army, and accepted the offer without the| 


knowledge or conzent of that government, having 
secretly procured large supplies of arms. He has 
organized a Polish legion, and is expected to raise a 
force of 2,000 Poles. 

Persia.—The government has recently adopted 
measures in opposition to the American missionaries 
among the Nestorians of Ooroomiah, who had pre- 
viously been not only unmolested but favored. They 
have been laboring for twenty years with diligence 
and success ; 
tire Bible, as well as many other books, in the lan- 


guage spoken by the Nestorians of the present day, | 


which had never been written before the missionaries 
went thither; have established schools for both sexes ; 
and have been successful in winning the good will 
and confidence of a large part of the community. 
They are now prohibited from teaching females, and 
virtually from having schools of any kind; from 
teaching the English language to any one; from em- 
ploying or authorizing native preachers, or sending 
preachers to other places; while the people are for- 
hidden to attend their preaching or read the books 


issued from their press, and threatened with punish- | 


ment if they send their children to the schools. These 


measures are attributed to the enmity of the Prime | 


Minister of the Shah, who probably considers the, 

missionaries, from the identity of language, as Eng- 

lish, to which nation he is hostile. 
Cutva.—The Paris Journal Patri: 


dissolution ; that the Emperor has no money, and is 
forced to issue iron coin, and that all the moneyed 
men had left Pekin. The report appears rather doubt- 
ful. 

All the foreign residents of Hong Kong were poi- 
soned about the middle of the lst month, apparently 
by eating bread obtained of Chinese bakers, who all 
subsequently fled from the island. Most of those af- 
fected, however, recovered. 

East Invies.—The King of Ava has sent to Wash- 
ington a letter, inviting the establishment of friendly 
and commercial relations between his country and 
the United States. 

New Granapa.—The iatest accounts from Bogota 
state that the propositions of U. 8S. Commissioner 
Morse were Under private consideration with the 
Commissioners of New Granada, but little hope was 
entertained of an amicable arrangement. The tone 
of the press and of the majority in Congress is that of 
opposition, and the publication of what purported to 


be the proposed terms, bad produced much excite- 
ment. 


have translated and published the en- | 


states that ac- | 
counts from the frontier of China, received at St. Pe- | 


tersburg, announce that the government is in astate of | manded a trial. 


’ REVIEW. 


NicaraGua.—A steamer has arrived at Panama 
|from San Juan with 124 deserters from Walker's 
forces, who were to be forwarded to the United States 
at the expense of the Costa Rican government. It 
| was said that 3,000 troops were to be added to the 
allied forces, raising their number to nearly 12,000, 
with whom it was intended to surround Walker's po- 
sition. Some of the deserters report that his troops 
unanimously refuse to leave Rivas to fight, but are 
willing to defend their position. 

Private intelligence from Central America states 
| that a Conference of Commissioners from Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras and San Salvador, was in ses- 
| sion at San Miguel, negotiating for the partition and 
| annexation of Nicaragua among the other States 
jnamed above. The proposition for this arrangement 
| is said to have come from Nicaragua. A treaty of 
confederation and alliance, offensive and defensive, 
has been concluded between Mexico, the Central 
Americar States, Venezuela, New Granada and Peru, 
against filibusters and for mutual safety. A general 
|congress of representatives of the South American 
States, to perfect the union, is to assemble at Lima. 





Canapa.—The question of removing the seat of 
government, which has been in agitation for some 
time, has been referred to the Queen for decision. 


Domestic.—Rebert J. Walker, of Mississippi, has 
been appointed Governor of Kansas, in place of John 
| W. Geary, resigned. His instructions are to recognize 
| and enforce all the statutes of the so-called Legisla- 
| ture, especially in reference to the organization of « 
State government, but to endeavor to secure a fa 
| expression of the popular will respecting the character 
| of their institutions. He has stated that he cannot set 

out until next month. Recent advices from tne Jerri- 
tory state that, in compliance with a resolution of 
the late Topeka Convention, C. Robinson has with- 
drawn his resignation as candidate for Governor of 
| the State of Kansas, and has declared his adhesion 
the principles of the Topeka Constitution. 

Accounts from California are to the 5th ult. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the Legislature bas 
no authority to appropriate money to pay the interest 
on the State debt, and that the Court will lay an in- 
| junction on any attempt to levy a tax for that pur- 
pose. The Senate has passed a resolution that the 
honor of the State requires the payment of the State 
(debt. A resolution to submit the proposition to the 
people was lost. The late State Treasurer has beer 
| indicted fur felony in misappropriating the publi 
funds. E. McGowan, one of the offenders banished 
by the Vigilance Committee, has returned and 
The weather was unusually wet 
| throughout the 2d month, greatly improving the agri- 
| cultural prospects, and rendering mining operations 
borg active, but also causing destructive floods. A 

rich deposit of coal has been found 22 miles east of 
Sacramento, near the terminus of the railroad. 

The past winter has been more severe in Oregon 
| than for many years before, the snow being so deep 
| in the interior as to impede the roads, and cause much 
| suffering to cattle. Military operations against the 
| Indians were suspended in consequence. 

A Democratic Convention to nominate city officers 
recently held in St. Louis, adopted resolutions en 
dorsing the course of the city delegates in the late 

| Legislature, on the emancipation question ; declaring 
the question one of vital importance, and condemning 
the resolutions adopted by the Legislature as an at- 
tempt to suppress freedom of speech; and declaring 
that gradual emancipation, with compensation to the 
masters, is neither impracticable, unwise nor unjust 
if it shall appear to be for the best interests of the 
people, whieh can be ascertained by a full and free 

| discussion of the system. 
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